THE   ULTIMATUM
"German troops are not to be mobilised, and our military authorities are also to use their influence to prevent Austria from mobilising her entire forces, particularly not those troops stationed in Galicia, in order to avoid bringing about automatically a counter-mobilisation on the part of Russia, which would force, first ourselves, and then France, to take similar measures, and thereby conjure up a European war. . . . If, however, it comes to war after all, opinion here is that we should Jind our English cousins on the side of our enemies. . . ."
And after assigning its precise r61e to every State in Europe, this devastating diplomatic document closes with a Parisian jest.
The ship of state glides down the stream, a slender pleasure-boat, between whirlpools and precipices. No one really cares to take the oars, only from time to time a hand reaches to the rudder to prevent the craft from running ashore. None of the German diplomats wants a European war: in his heart each one of them hopes that the whole business will be quietly settled; for, as the report says, "thanks to her indecision and desultoriness, Austria-Hungary has now become the real 'sick man' of Europe. It is therefore doubtful whether Vienna will really decide on action" Thus one Empire doubts the other's resolution, while the other in its turn takes fright when it finds its plans encouraged by the first. Each wishes the other to put obstacles in its way, making action impossible, but throwing the consequences of inaction on the other. As neither is quite confident in its own decisions, it trusts to the other, and hopes that the enemy's unwillingness may help them both out of their difficulty.
From time to time Jagow sits up in the boat as it is carried down the stream—the boat which he ought to be steering—and ventures a question. He asks Vienna, timidly, " What are the ideas of Austria-Hungary's statesmen concerning the future status of Serbia. . . . // would be
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